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INTRODUCTION 


EX-ROLE behavior is one of the least 
S explored areas of personality forma- 
tion and development. Although there 
have been a number of techniques de- 
veloped for the study of masculinity-fem- 
inity patterns in adults (13), comprehen- 
sive reviews of the literature on sex dif- 
ferences (3, 26) reveal a relative lack of 
data in this area as far as children are 
concerned. While the physical, mental, 
and various social aspects of child de- 
velopment have been increasingly investi- 
gated, especially in the last few decades, 
the specific problem of sex-role behavior 
has been largely neglected. 

Despite the poverty of research in this 
area, the importance of sex-role adjust- 
ment is commonly recognized. It is one 
of the integral components of normal, 
satisfactory social development and 


*This monograph, part of which was pre- 
sented at the 1954 meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science in 
Berkeley, is based upon a dissertation submitted 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 
Department of Psychology, Graduate College, of 
the University of Denver. Acknowledgment with 
gratitude is made to Dr. E. Ellis Graham for 
direction of the investigation and to Dr. Alfred 
B. Shaklee for his valuable advice and encourage- 
ment, For helpful advice and suggestions con- 
cerning the present monograph, the author is 
indebted to Dr. O. Hobart Mowrer, Dr. Robert 
R. Sears, Dr. Lewis M. Terman, Dr. Harold E. 
Jones, and Dr. Georgene H. Seward. 

*On leave of absence from the Department of 
Psychology, University of North Dakota. 


adjustment. Mowrer has summed up its 
importance with these words: ‘Personal 
normality presupposes that an individual 
has assimilated not only those values and 
ideals which are regarded as necessary 
and proper for all persons, but also those 
values and ideals which are uniquely 
appropriate to one’s sex role, as a man 
or as a woman” (16, p. 615). From the 
clinical fields of psychology and psychia- 
try, too, have come increasing recogni- 
tion of the relationship between dis- 
turbances in the individual’s sex-role 
functioning and personality maladjust- 
ments. In fact, failure to establish 
appropriate sex-role_ identification is 
hypothesized as a predisposing factor in 
personal maladjustments including per- 
version, neurosis, and psychosis. Mowrer 
has particularly stressed this view in his 
discussion of sex-role identification and 
neurosis: “Other writers have not failed 
to comment upon the relationship be- 
tween identification difficulties and the 
predisposition to neurosis; but they have 
not, the author believes, sufficiently 
stressed the importance of this connec- 
tion or given a proper indication of its 
generality” (16, p. 596). In short, then, 
the area of sex-role behavior constitutes 
a vitally important and vastly significant 
problem. 


LEARNING AND ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 
IN SEX-ROLE BEHAVIOR 


Although biological differentiation of 
the sexes is an innate process, the be- 
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havior patterns, including overt actions, 
interests, values, and preferences, associ- 
ated with such dichotomous biological 
differentiation appear to be governed in 
large measure by social learning condi- 
tions. Thus, Seward observes: “. . . the 
individual is trained to his sex role from 
the moment of birth when girls are 
placed in pink, boys in blue bassinets” 
(21, p. 153). And Ferguson (10) in a study 
of masculinity-feminity patterns in col- 
lege students found that childhood learn- 
ing experiences were crucial determin- 
ants of adult sex-role behavior and ad- 
justment. 

From the above discussion it would 
seem to follow that whether a person is 
male or female biologically is dependent 
upon genetic and biological processes, 
but whether that person is male or fe- 
male socially and psychologically (i.e., in 
terms of sex-role behavior) is in large 
measure dependent upon learning, en- 
vironmental factors, and experiential 
development. 


HYPOTHESES AND IMPLICATIONS 


The relevant hypotheses and implica- 
tions of the present investigation may be 
briefly summarized in terms of four con- 
siderations: (a) the nature of identifica- 
tion, (b) sex differences in the acceptance 
of sex roles, (c) culturally determined 
conflicts in sex-role behavior, and (d) 
homosexuality in relation to sex-role de- 
velopment. 


The nature of identification. As defined in the 


present study, identification is a process involving — 


a child’s learning to think, feel, act and become 
like parental figures and other significant per- 
sons and groups in his life. Relative to the 
identification process and parent-child relations, 
psychoanalytic writers, beginning with Freud, 
have distinguished between identification-object 
choice, where the parent is what the child wants 
to be, to become, to be like; and love-object 
choice, where the parent is what the child wants 
to possess as a love object. 


Mowrer (16) has discussed the process of iden- 
tification within the framework of learning 
theory and has postulated three broad outcomes 
and three basic personality patterns: (a) identifi- 
cation with the same-sex parent results in normal 
adult sex-role behavior (normality), (b) identifica- 
tion with the opposite-sex parent or model re- 
sults in inverted adult sex-role behavior (inver- 
sion and perversion), and (c) identification of a 
confused, ambivalent nature with both parents 
or sex models results in neurotic adult sex-role 
behavior (neurosis or maladjustment). The neu- 
rotic or maladjustive pattern presumably in- 
volves a bisexual type of identification in adult- 
hood in which the individual would be mixed 
up or confused relative to the masculine and 
feminine components in his personality. 

In connection with the above discussion, sev- 
eral significant problems arise out of Mowrer’s 
formulations: First, can sex-role preference pat- 
terns in young children be demonstrated and 
quantified? Second, are such preferences main- 
tained in later childhood, adolescence and ma- 
turity? Third, what social and psychological fac- 
tors are functionally related to differing sex-role 
preferences? The present investigation, which has 
its inception in Mowrer’s provocative thinking in 
this area, is in part an attempt to answer the 
first of these questions; if this can be done 
satisfactorily, attacks on the second and third 
problems will be facilitated. 

Sex differences in the acceptance of sex roles. 
Girls, according to Freud, and other psychoanaly- 
tic writers, inevitably experience greater difficulty 
in accepting their sex roles than do boys. The 
reason for this is to be found in the anatomical 
difference between the boy and girl; the little 
girl allegedly experiences the shock of her life 
when she discovers she is without the genital 
organ possessed by the little boy. This is sup- 
posed to arouse intense resentment and envy in 
every girl, drives her in one way or another in 
the direction of masculinity, and, hence, makes 
acceptance of the feminine role difficult. 

In contrast to the emphasis Freud places on 
the anatomical difference between the boy and 
girl, Adler (1) and other personality theorists 
have emphasized the greater sociocultural ad- 
vantages that the male enjoys compared to the 
female. This is assumed to arouse envy, breed 
contempt, result in feelings of hostility, and 
make it difficult for the little girl to want to be 
a little girl. She comes to perceive varying de- 
grees of futility in the female role, since it be- 
comes almost synonymous with inferiority, weak- 
ness, and lowliness, whereas the little boy early 
becomes aware of the virtue of masculinity and 
its equation with superiority, independence, and 
loftiness. This state of affairs results in what 
Adler calls a masculine protest that is manifested 
in girls by masculine role preference and in 
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boys by an exaggeration or compulsive clinging 
to masculinity. 

It would seem to follow from the above 
discussion that both Freudian and Adlerian 
theory, though on very different bases, assume 
that the average girl experiences greater dis- 
satisfaction in accepting the feminine role than 
is true for the average boy in accepting the 
masculine role. From these formulations a 
straightforward hypothesis emerges, namely, 
whether because the male has something biologi- 
cal that the girl lacks, or because the male has 
greater cultural privileges not granted to the 
girl, or because of both these advantages, an 
investigation of sex-role preference in children 
will show that girls tend to prefer the masculine 
over the feminine role, or at least will show a 
significantly greater trend toward masculinity 
than boys show toward femininity. 

A third consideration is that of culturally de- 
termined conflicts in sex-role behavior. Some 
writers assume conflicts in sex-role adjustment to 
be more frequent and pronounced in girls than 
in boys because of such factors as: (a) the incom- 
patibility arising from the fact that the girl is 
biologically female but aspires psychologically 
toward masculinity; (b) career alternatives faced 
by the girl, ie., vocational, homemaker, or 
both; (c) insufficient or irregular encouragement 
and recognition for feminine tendencies in child- 
hood, in that the “tomboy” pattern may bring 
as much approval as the “little lady” pattern; 
and (d) the modern status of females today com- 
pared to former generations; in the past the 
girl perceived clearly her status and there was 
a minimum of ambiguity and uncertainty con- 
cerning her role, but today the feminine role is 
no longer clear-cut and singular, and the result 
is conflict. 

Such factors as the above give rise to another 
hypothesis relative to the sex-role development 
of children: girls will tend to show greater am- 
bivalence or confusion in sex-role preference 
than will boys. 

In contrast to the above formulation, other 
writers have emphasized the comparatively 
greater difficulty of boys in acquiring their sex 
role than is true for girls (17, 18, 12). The basis 
for this assumption is in the fact that boys ex- 
perience less exposure to the appropriate identi- 
fication model than is the case with girls. The 
father is typically absent from home much of the 
time and hence there is less opportunity for the 
boy to perceive and identify with the masculine 
role. The little girl, however, is able to under- 
stand and participate in many of the important 
aspects of the adult feminine role since the 
mother is typically around much of the time, es- 
pecially in the earlier years. This is also true in 
the case of broken or separated homes, since a 
mother substitute is easier to provide than a 
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father substitute (4). These considerations might 
be interpreted as leading to the hypothesis that 
boys will encounter greater difficulty in sex-role 
development than would be true for girls. 

The above formulations point in different 
directions, i.e., one conception suggesting greater 
difficulty for girls, because of their dissatisfac- 
tion with the feminine role, and the other con- 
ception suggesting greater difficulty for boys be- 
cause of their inadequate exposure to the mas- 
culine role model. In connection with these di- 
verse predictions, Sears* has made an important 
conceptual contribution that clarifies the basis 
for this diversity. He has emphasized the need 
to differentiate between sex-role identification 
and sex-role preference. Most, if not all, writers, 
including the present author, have tended to use 
these terms synonymously. Sex-role identification 
refers to the behavior associated with one sex 
or the other that the individual introjects and 
acquires as his own, whereas sex-role preference 
refers to the behavior associated with one sex 
or the other that the individual would like to 
adopt, or that he perceives as the preferred or 
more desirable behavior. It is probably true that 
in most cases an individual may be said both to 
identify with a given sex model as well as to 
prefer that sex model, i.e., he identifies with 
what he prefers and prefers that with which he 
identifies—in such a case there is no inconsistency, 
no internal conflict, and the two processes would 
tend to fuse into a single phenomenon. Such con- 
sistency however, does not always prevail; thus, 
a person might identify with the appropriate 
sex model but nevertheless retain varying de- 
grees of preference for the other sex model. 
With this distinction in mind, then, boys might ° 
be expected to show greater acceptance or liking 
for their role in terms of sex-role preference than 
would be true for girls; but in terms of sex-role 
identification, girls might be expected to have 
an easier course of development, identifying 
earlier and more thoroughly with the sex-appro- 
priate role than would be true for the boys. 

A final consideration is that of homosexuality 
in relation to sex roles. That there isa relation- 
ship between male sex-role inversion and passive 
male homosexuality is commonly recognized in 
the clinical field; the same is true in the case 
of female inversion and active female homo- 
sexuality. In such cases the choice of a member 
of the same sex for a love object appears to be 
simply an expression of the inverted sex-role 
identification of the individual, i.e., since psy- 
chologically the male invert perceives himself as 
a female or as predominantly feminine (and 


* Acknowledgment is made to Dr. Robert R. 
Sears, Stanford University, for pointing out the 
importance of distinguishing between these con- 
cepts. 
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conversely with the female invert), he accordingly 
seeks the “opposite” sex as a love object. Largely 
on the basis of adult cases seen in clinical prac- 
tice, it has been hypothesized that a primary 
determinant of sex-role inversion is excessive 
identification with the opposite-sex parent in 
earlier life, beginning in childhood and continu- 
ing thereafter. 

The backgrounds of adults with inverted sex 
roles (i.e., passive, feminine males, and active, 
masculine females) typically show an early and 
continuing preference for the behavior character- 
istic of the opposite sex and an aversion for that 
associated with their own sex. In the case of 
males, for example, a preference for wearing 
dresses, using cosmetics, wanting to be the 
mother in playing “grown-ups,” and similar ex- 
pressions of the feminine role, are traits that 
appear to be highly correlated with adult sexual 
inversion. 

The relevance to the present study of the prob- 
lem of passive male and active female homosex- 
uality may be stated as follows: in a group of 
young children, do sex-role preference patterns 
exist that have been reported characteristic of 
the childhoods of male and female sexual in- 
verts who are adult homosexuals? 


THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


The problem. The present study repre- 


sents an attempt to investigate and an- 
alyze the nature and extent of young 
children’s preference for objects and ac- 
tivities characteristic of their own or the 
opposite sex. The concept, sex-role pref- 
erence, may be operationally defined in 
terms of the preferential responses of 
children to sex-typed objects and activi- 
ties. In order to study this problem it was 
necessary to construct a scale that would 
facilitate the quantification of sex-role 
preference. The need for, and import- 
ance of, such a scale were specifically 
pointed out some go years ago by Ter- 
man and Miles, pioneers in the study of 
adult masculine-feminine role behavior, 
when they posed the following question: 
to what extent is the adult masculinity- 
femininity status of a person foreshad- 
owed in childhood? These writers com- 
ment on this as follows: “The question is 
a very interesting one, but at present no 
answer can be given. Jt cannot be an- 


swered until a more satisfactory M-F test 
has been devised for use with young chil- 
dren . . . Because of the far-reaching 
effects which extreme M-F deviation may 
have upon an individual’s social and sex- 
ual adjustment, the problem should be 
thoroughly investigated. . .” (24, pp. 15- 
16, italics added). The present study, in 
short, represents just such an attempt. 

Subjects. Seventy-eight male and 68 
female kindergarten children, ages 5-4 to 
6-4 with a median age of 5-10 were used 
as subjects. These children were enrolled 
in a Denver public elementary school 
located in a middle-class section of the 
city. Analysis of the occupations of the 
children’s fathers, based on a modifica- 
tion of the occupational rating indexes of 
Warner (27) and Centers (g), shows the 
present sample is made up largely of 
middle-class children, although within 
this class there are lower and higher 
levels. 

Procedure. A sex-role preference scale, 
hereafter referred to as the Jt Scale for 
Children (ITSC),* was constructed and 
administered to the subjects. The previ- 
ous work of Terman (23), Benjamin (6), 
and Rabban (19) was taken into consid- 
eration in devising the scale. As finally 
developed the scale consists of 36 picture 
cards, 3 by 4 inches, depicting various 
objects, figures, and activities commonly 
associated with masculine or feminine 
roles. The selection of items included in 
the scale was based on the contrasting 
behavior patterns socially identified with 
male or female roles. Thus, the kinds of 
objects and activities typical for boys in 
contrast to girls and vice versa, along 
with the more obvious differences be- 


* Arrangements are being made to have this 
scale reproduced and made available to inter- 
ested investigators for purposes of further re- 
search, standardization, and extension. The It 
Scale may be obtained from Psychological Test 
Specialists, Station E, Box 1, Louisville, Ky. 
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tween adult masculine and feminine 
roles to which the child is continually 
exposed—these considerations formed the 
basis for the content of the ITSC. In our 
culture, for example, boys normally play 
with trucks and trains, wear shirts and 
trousers, and grow up to use shaving 
articles; whereas girls typically play with 
dolls and dishes, wear dresses, and grow 
up to use cosmetics. Preferences for such 
male or female items are assumed to be 
indicative of preference for aspects of 
the masculine or feminine roles. Simil- 
arly, a boy who expresses a desire to be a 
girl, or a girl to be a boy, indicates a 
corresponding opposite sex-role prefer- 
ence. These examples illustrate what may 
be termed the operational validity of the 
ITSC. In other words, the logic and 
validity of the scale rests primarily on 
the assumption that what is socially re- 
garded as, and actually associated with, 
masculine or feminine behavior is an 
adequate basis for defining sex-role pat- 
terns. The things and activities that one 
sex shows an interest in and liking for, 
in contrast to the other sex, would ap- 
pear to be a valid criterion for defining 
sex-role behavior. 

A child-figure drawing, referred to as 
“It,” unstructured as to sex, was used 
by having each child make choices for It. 
The use of some kind of an animal figure 
was originally considered, but the It- 
figure seemed to offer a better means of 
facilitating the child’s projections. The 
utilization of the It-figure represented an 
attempt to develop a more indirect, pro- 
jective approach to the problem of 
measuring degrees of sex-role preference. 
Preliminary testing in which the child 
himself was asked directly to give his 
preference revealed that conformity to 
social expectations or pressure was more 
likely to be measured than the child's 
own preference. The utilization of the 


It-figure in the ITSC is an attempt to 
overcome this obstacle by focusing the 
entire testing situation on It rather than 
on the child directly. In using It the 
assumption is made that the child will 
project himself or herself into the It-fig- 
ure on the basis of his or her own sex- 
role preference, and will attribute to It 
the child’s own role preference. Thus, a 
girl who basically prefers the masculine 
role will tend to attribute this role to It, 
while the girl who prefers the feminine 
role will project such a preference to It, 
and the girl who is ambivalent or con- 
fused in sex-role preference will tend to 
give responses indicating a mixture of 
both masculine and feminine compo- 
nents. 

In administering the scale, the child 
was seated in front of a small desk or 
table and to the left of the examiner, and 
was told simply that he or she was going 
to play a little game. The instructions to 
each child are reproduced below. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR ADMINISTERING THE IT 
SCALE FOR CHILDREN 


Introduction: We are going to play a little 
game with this child here. See this child? Let's 
call this child “It.” Let's play like the name of 
this child is It. O.K.? So this game will be about 
It. Here, you hold It. Now, we’re going to show 
this child, whose name is It, some cards with 
pictures on them. [If child asks about the sex of 
It, say: “It’s just a child, isn’t it? Let’s just say 
It’s a child.”] 

1. Toy pictures: Look, here are some pictures 
of toys. These are all nice toys, aren't they? Yes. 
Now, let’s play like It could play with all of these 
toys. Which toy would It like the best? Put It on 
the toy It likes the best . .. Now put It on an- 
other toy It likes. [Repeat until eight choices 
are made.] Are you having fun playing with It? 
Fine. Now we have some other pictures we're 
going to show It. 

2. Eight paired pictures (a) Indians: Here are 
pictures of Indians. Let's play like It could be 
an Indian too, Put It on the Indian that It would 
rather be. (b) Clothes: Here are pictures of some 
clothes, Let’s play like It could have any clothes 
It wanted. Put It on the clothes It would rather 
have. (c) Sewing-airplane: Here are pictures of 
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things to use in making an airplane and things 
to use in making a handkerchief. Which would 
It rather make, an airplane or a handkerchief? 
Put It on the one It would rather make. (d) Face 
articles: Here are pictures of things to use on 
our face. Now, let’s play like It could play 
“grown-ups” and It had all these things to play 
“grown-ups” with. Put It on the one It would 
rather play “grown-ups” with. (e) Mechanical 
tools and household objects: Here are pictures of 
some objects to use in washing and ironing and 
some objects to use in fixing things that are 
broken. Let's play like It had all of these things 
to work with. Put It on the ones It would rather 
work with, 

(f) Shoes: Here are pictures of some shoes, Now 
let’s play like It could “dress up” and “play 
house.” Put It on the shoes that It would rather 
“play house” with. (g) Children playing: Here 
are pictures of children playing together. Let’s 
play like It could be in one of these pictures too. 
Put It on the picture It would rather be in. 
(h) Building tools and baking articles: Here are 
pictures of things to bake and cook with and 
things to build with. Let’s play like It could 
work with all of these things. Put It on the 
things It would rather work with. 

3. Four child-figures: Here are some pictures 
of children. Let’s play like It could be any one 
of these It wanted to be. Put It on the one It 
would rather be. 


A scoring sheet was used for each sub- 
ject for recording purposes. Administra- 
tion of the entire scale averaged about 
seven or eight minutes for each child. 

The Toy Pictures Section of the ITSC 
included the following items: 

Necklace 
‘Tractor 

Doll 

Dump truck 
Train engine 
Purse 

Gun (rifle) 
High chair 


Cradle 

Racer 

Dishes 
Farthmover 
Soldiers 

Doll buggy 
Knife (pocket) 
Baby bath 


The Eight Paired Pictures Section of 
the ITSC included the following picture 
pairs: 


Indian princess—Indian chief 
Trousers and shirt—Dress 

Sewing materials—Airplane parts 
Cosmetic articles—Shaving articles 
Mechanical tools—Household objects 
Men’s shoes—Women’s shoes 

Girls playing—Boys playing 
Building tools—Baking articles 


‘The Four Child-Figures Section of the 
included the following: 


Girl 
Girlish boy (boy dressed as girl) 
Boyish girl (girl dressed as boy) 
Boy 

The order of presenting the various 
sections and items of the scale, and their 
spatial arrangement, were randomly de- 
termined, with the restriction that male 
and female items be alternated. 

For scoring purposes the following 
values were assigned to items comprising 
the scale: 

Toy pictures: One point was given for each 
choice of a male toy picture and zero for each 
choice of a female toy picture. Each child made 
eight choices so that the range was from o (all 
female choices) to 8 (all male choices). 

Eight paired pictures: Eight points were given 
for each male preference and zero for each fe- 
male preference; since there are eight paired 
items, the range is from o (all female preferences) 
to 64 (all male preferences). 

Four child-figures: Preference for the boy was 
given 12 points, for the girlish boy 8 points, for 
the boyish girl 4 points, and for the girl, zero. 

The total range of the ITSC is from 
zero, an exclusively feminine score, to 
84, an exclusively masculine score. A 
score of 42 would represent a relatively 
intermediate preference between mascu- 
line and feminine roles as defined in the 
present study. Deviations above and be- 
low a score of 42 would be in the direc- 
tion of greater masculinity and greater 
femininity, respectively. 

All results and conclusions of the 
present study are based on data obtained 
from use of the ITSC. The reliability of 
this scale was determined by the test- 
retest method with an interval of ap- 
proximately one month between tests. 
Since the scatter diagrams of test-retest 
scores for boys and girls showed no evi- 
dent departure from linearity, product- 
moment coefficients were computed. For 
boys the coefficient is .71, and for girls, 
.84. The fact that the distribution of 
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scores for girls and particularly for boys 
does not meet the criterion of approxi- 
mate normality necessitated the compu- 
tation of rank-diflerence coefficients in 
order to test for significant departure 
from zero. These are .69 and .82 for boys 
and girls, respectively, both of which are 
significantly greater than zero at the .o1 
level of confidence. It is possible that sex- 
role preference at this age is somewhat 
labile; if so, this may have a lowering 
influence on the obtained reliability co- 
efficients. The lower reliability in the 
case of boys compared to girls would ap- 
pear to be due at least in part to the 
relatively greater homogeneity of the 
former. On the whole, however, the re- 
liability of the ITSC seems reasonably 
adequate and compares favorably with 
other evaluative instruments that have 
been used in measuring various psycho- 
logical characteristics of young children. 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Group sex-role patterns. An assump- 
tion underlying the present study is that 
sex-role preference patterns exist in 
young children—that young boys as a 
group identify with models, activities, 
and goals that are socially defined as 
masculine, while young girls as a group 
identify with those that are socially de- 
fined as feminine. Thus, very different 
patterns in boys compared to girls might 
be expected. As may be noted in Fig. 1 
and Table 1, large and significant differ- 


ences occur between boys and girls, indi- 
cating the existence of definite, relatively 
dichotomous sex-role preference patterns 
in boys and girls. The mean difference of 
28 points and the median difference of 33 
points between boys and girls are highly 
significant. The upper quartile for girls 
is approximately the same as the lower 
quartile for boys. Although the two dis- 
tributions overlap, as would be expected 
unless boys and girls were completely 
dichotomous with respect to sex-role pref- 
erence, the differences between them are 
clearly evident. Further suggested is the 
fact that these children show consider- 
able variability in their preferences, girls 
being significantly more variable than 
boys. 

Mixed or ambiguous sex-role patterns. 
A number of children in both groups 
show a mixed or confused preference pat- 
tern, indicating acceptance of compo- 
nents of both the male and female roles. 
This tendency is about twice as frequent 
in girls as in boys, in that 34 per cent of 
the girls and only 18 per cent of the boys 
score at or close to the intermediate score 
of 42. In addition, a sizable number of 
both groups are within the score range 
indicating considerable mixed _prefer- 
ence. These results may have interesting 
implications with respect to the hypothe- 
sis of Mowrer (16) and others that early 
and continuing confusion in  sex-role 
learning is a basic source of adult malad- 
justment. Further research, ideally of a 


TABLE 1 
Group ScorEs, VARIABILITY, AND DIFFERENCES ON THE IT SCALE FOR CHILDREN 


(Total Sample, Boys and Girls) 


Qr Q3 


Median 


Mean 


80.75 


19.50 55.50 


* Significant beyond the .oor level. 
** the .or level. 


71.00 


37-83 


66.36 


38.40 


N CR SD F 
Boys 78 56.29 16.67 
8.42* 
Girls 68 22.28 
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Girls (N=68) 
Boys (N= 78) 


Frequency 
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50-64 55-59 60-64 65-69 70-74 75-79 80-84 
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Scores 


Fic. 1. Distribution of scores on the It Scale for Children — ‘Total sample (boys and girls). 


longitudinal nature, is very much needed 
in this area. The crucial question here 
would pertain to the constancy of sex- 
role patterns, i.e., whether these children 
who show ambivalence at six years of age 
develop as such into adulthood. These 
results also suggest that to the extent sex- 
role preference patterns involving a mix- 
ture of both masculine and feminine 
components are indicative of uncertainty 
and ambivalence, more girls than boys 
experience conflicts in their sex-role de- 
velopment. Another source of conflict, in 
addition to the mixture of both roles, lies 
in the extent to which there is a discrep- 
ancy between the child’s role identifica- 
tion and his or her role preference. The 
question, however, as to how much the 
ITSC taps role preferences in relation to 
how much it taps role identifications is 
one that does not appear answerable from 
the present data. Related to the problem 
of greater sex-role ambiguity in girls is an 


observation made by Seward, to the ef- 
fect that such apparent ambiguity of girls 
may be a function of their “minority” 
status. “In all minority groups there is 
necessarily a double identification—with 
the dominant group as well as with the 
specific minority. In the case of females 
you would expect some identification 
with the male role representing the dom- 
inant group as well as with the female 
‘minority.’ A further point made by 
Seward in this same connection is that, 
contrary to the hypothesis of Mowrer 
that sex-role ambiguity is related to mal- 
adjustment, such ambiguity may actually 
involve a flexibility of sex-role in girls, 
since the feminine role is in such a state 
of flux in our culture. “In other words, it 
might be better for a child to have some 
ambiguity and mixed role identification 
in order to avoid the conflict which 


* Personal communication from Dr, Georgene 
H. Seward, University of Southern California. 
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would be inevitable if the role were 
rigidly set in early life.” 

Inverted sex-role patterns. Some chil- 
dren in both groups show considerable 
inversion of sex roles, i.e., a strong op- 
posite sex-role preference. This tendency, 
which is evident in Fig. 1, is more fre- 
quent and more pronounced in girls than 
in boys. Psychoanalytic and other per- 
sonality theorists hold that such reversals 
or inversions of role constitute a poten- 
tial source of adult, male passive and fe- 
male active homosexuality. In this con- 
nection there would seem be 
important implications here with respect 
to the continuation of childhood sex- 
role inversion in relation to later adult 
adjustment. Should future research con- 
firm the tendency observed by Terman 
and Miles (24) in preadolescents and 
young adults, namely, a relative con- 
stancy of masculinity-femininity patterns 
over a period of years, results such as 
those obtained here may come to have 
considerable predictive value in this area, 
and eventually be of help in suggesting 
directions for re-educative procedures 
and preventive mental hygiene. 

Masculine role preference in boys com- 
pared to feminine role preference in 
girls. A third outcome of sex-role identi- 
fication, postulated by Mowrer (16), is 
the normal adult who in childhood de- 
sired and accepted the role socially ap- 
propriate to his or her sex. Figure 1 sug- 
gests that at this age boys fare much 
better in this respect than do girls, at 
least in terms of sex-role preference. Al- 
though some go out of 68 girls show a 
marked preference for femininity, the 
others are in varying degrees removed 
from clear-cut feminine preference. On 
the other hand, a clear majority of boys 
reveal a decided preference for the mas- 
culine role. Thus one of the most strik- 
ing findings in the present study is the 
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comparatively greater preference that 
boys show for the masculine role than 
girls show for the feminine role, a differ- 
ence that is large and significant. Another 
indication of the magnitude of this dif- 
ference is the fact that the mean of de- 
viations of girls (38.40) from an exclu- 
sively feminine score is more than twice 
the mean deviation of boys (17.64) from 
an exclusively masculine score. 


These results are in agreement with those 
reported by Rabban (19, p. 125), who found that 
“Middle class girls significantly lag in sex-ap- 
propriate choices from the age of five years.” 
Hurlock (14, p. 121) interprets Rabban’s finding 
here as indicating boys are “more clearly aware” 
of appropriate sex-role behavior than are girls. 
However, it may be simply that boys prefer as- 
pects of the masculine role more than girls prefer 
aspects of the feminine role. Furthermore, such 
findings are not out of keeping with the wide- 
spread assumption of greater status and prestige 
attached to the male role compared to the female 
role in our culture. 

It is also obvious that these results are con- 
sistent with both the Freudian theory of penis 
envy and the Adlerian theory of masculine pro- 
test, although it is not possible in the present 
study to evaluate the comparative validity of 
Freudian versus Adlerian constructs in account- 
ing for these results; and, of course, the present 
data do not necessarily substantiate the under- 
lying logic or validity of either position. Further- 
more, despite the consistency of present findings 
with the hypothesized dissatisfaction of girls 
with the feminine role, the question remains as 
to those girls who do obtain predominantly fem- 
inine scores. Are they as proud and satisfied with 
their femininity as the majority of boys ostensibly 
are with their masculinity? Or is it that they 
have simply resigned themselves to the “fate of 
being feminine” at an earlier age than most girls 
in this age group? The entire problem concern- 
ing the dynamics of sex-role development is one 
that needs exploration and experimental study. 

In a sense the present results appear to run 
counter to the formulations of Parsons (17, 18) 
and Gorer (12) to the effect that the little girl 
earlier and more readily acquires her sex role 
than is true for boys. In view of the distinction 
between identification and preference, however, 
another interpretation is possible, namely, that 
the girl subjects may very well be fully aware 
of and identified with the feminine role but 
nevertheless prefer varying aspects associated with 
the masculine role. Thus, it may be that the 
sex-role identifications of girls are not “more 


il 
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confused and less clear-cut” than those of boys (7, 
p. 117), but rather that girls consciously prefer 
aspects of the masculine role even though their 
unconscious identifications are basically feminine. 
In addition, the present data might be inter- 
preted as bearing out the view of Gorer (12) and 
Parsons (18) that boys are compulsively mascu- 
line, ie., will show exaggerated tendencies in 
this direction, in part because they are less sure 
in their sex-role identification than girls and in 
part because they sense the less favored position 
of the female. Thus boys might be expected to 
be overtly assertive and impelled toward over- 
compensation in their masculine strivings.’ And 
for the same reasons, girls, being more secure in 
their feminine identification but at the same 
time being aware of greater male prerogatives, 
might be expected to express more freely prefer- 
ences for certain aspects of the masculine role. 
These considerations seem to lead to the assump- 
tion that in sex-role development, girls com- 
pared to boys would have an easier course in 
terms of role identification, but at the same time 
experience more difficulty relative to role prefer- 
ence; and, conversely, boys compared to girls 
would have a more difficult course relative to 
identification, but would experience an easier 
one in terms of role preference. Thus, since 
the present results were obtained in a study of 
sex-role preference, this fact would appear con- 
sistent with the foregoing analysis. 

A somewhat different but nevertheless relevant 
comparison may be made here with the findings 
of Simpson (22) who was concerned with parent 
preferences of young children. She found pro- 
nounced mother preference in both boys and 
girls at each age from five to nine with the 
exception of five-to-six-year-old girls, 60 per cent 
of whom preferred the father, “The most strik- 
ing fact . . . is that the girls of the five-to-six- 
year-old group do not conform to the trend of 
all the other age groups” (p. 24). “It is hard to 
explain this exception satisfactorily” (p. 67). The 
fact that the age of this group of girls and that 
of the present group coincide has interesting im- 
plications for future research. The problem of 
age is immediately evident—do girls after about 
the sixth year show greater preference for the 
female role in line with their greater preference 
for the mother? Is the strong trend of masculine 
preference noted in the present study related to 
the finding that girls at this age tend to prefer 
the father rather than the mother? Another 


*Zilboorg (28, p. 281) suggests that our pat- 
riarchal culture pattern, consisting of male dom- 
inance and overly valued, assertive masculinity, 
is in part based on a defensiveness and reaction 
on the part of males to the powerful, pervasive 
influence of the maternal figure in their forma- 
tive years of personality development. 


problem raised here is the fact that contrary to 
girls of this age, boys much more frequently 
prefer the mother but at the same time strongly 
prefer the masculine role. One factor that will 
have to be better clarified in future study in this 
area is that of “parent preference.” What is 
meant when a child is asked, as in Simpson’s 
study, “Which parent do you like best?” It 
seems reasonable to suppose that in some ways 
and for some purposes, the child may prefer or 
like one parent better; in other ways and for 
other purposes the other parent may be pre- 
ferred. Thus, for example, the boy may prefer 
the mother as the more loving parent or in 
the sense of a love object, but at the same time 
prefer the father as the more esteemed parent or 
in the sense of an identification model. The need 
is to differentiate the term “parent preference” 
as to identification model, love-object choice, re- 
warding agent, punishing agent, and in other 
ways significantly related to the role of the 
parents in the life of the child. 


Item analysis of the It Scale for Chil- 
dren. An analysis of the items and sec- 
tions of the ITSC provides further in- 
formation relative to the differences be- 
tween boys and girls in their sex-role pref- 
erence patterns. 

Toy pictures section. In the develop- 
ment of the ITSC it was assumed that 
toy objects commonly associated with 
boys and those commonly associated with 
girls constitute one source of difference 
in sex-role preference. To the extent that 
boys prefer the masculine and girls the 
feminine role, differences in their choices 
of play objects connected with such roles 
should be evident. Results listed in Table 
2 indicate that on the whole this predic- 
tion is confirmed. A greater percentage 
of girls than boys prefer each of eight 
female toy objects, while a greater per- 
centage of boys than girls prefer each of 
eight male toy objects. 

Despite the expected consistent sex dif- 
ferences noted above, there are interest- 
ing differences in the relative extent of 
boys’ choices of male toys compared to 
girls’ choices of female toys. For example, 
since each child made eight choices, it 
might be expected that a rank order of 
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TABLE 2 


RANK ORDERS, PERCENTAGES, AND DIFFERENCES OF CHOICES OF Boys AND GIRLS ON THE 
Toy PictuRES SECTION OF THE IT SCALE FOR CHILDREN 


Girls’ 
rank 


Boys’ 


Tov j 
y rank 


Bovs’ Girls’ Chi 


% square 


Level of 
confidence 


13 12.5 


w 


Dump truck 

Train engine 

Purse 

Gun (rifle) 

High chair 

Cradle 

Racer 

Dishes 

Earthmover 

Soldiers 

Doll buggy 

Knife (pocket) 

Baby bath 

Total choices of male toys 
Total choices of female toys 


~ 
au 


~ 
wan 


28 Not significant 
77 .45 Beyond .oo1 
35 : Beyond .oo1 
71 5 : Beyond .o2 
59 Beyond .o5 
28 Not significant 
87 Beyond .oo1 
46 Not significant 
12 : Not significant 
68 5 Beyond .05 
40 7 Beyond .oo1 
81 Beyond .os5 
54 Not significant 
22 Beyond .o2 
65 Ck .33 Not significant 
28 .25 Beyond .o1 
70 

30 


the 16 toys would show that ranks 1 to 
8 would include only male toys in the 
case of boys and only female toys in the 
case of girls. This expectation is con- 
firmed for boys but not for girls. For 
the latter, four out of the first eight ranks 
are female (doll, dishes, high chair, and 
baby bath) but four are male (earth- 
mover, gun, knife, and racer) toy items. 
This result is consistent with the over-all 
finding that girls do not show preference 
for components of the feminine role to 
the extent that boys show preference for 
the masculine role. Another example of 
this is the considerable and highly signifi- 
cant difference in the total number of 
male and female toy choices of boys and 
girls. Thus 70 per cent of all choices of 
boys are masculine, whereas only 49 per 
cent of the choices of girls are feminine. 
It is recognized that these results may 
have been influenced in the sense that 
the male items, apart from their sex-role 
connotation, may have been more desir- 
able than the female items. Parallel to 
this is the possibility that the drawings 
themselves were such as to enhance the 


attractiveness of boy toy items over the 
girl items. Although it is not possible to 
determine the extent, if any, that these 
factors may have been operative in the 
present study, careful attempts were 
made throughout the construction of the 
scale to negate their influence. 


These results may be compared to those ob- 
tained by Rabban (1g) in his study involving 
the use of actual toy objects in which he asked 
each child directly which toy he or she liked. 
Rabban found large and significant differences 
between boys and girls in the case of each of 
16 toy objects. Although otherwise consistent 
with Rabban’s findings, this is in contrast to the 
present finding of 6 out of 16 toy picture cards 
(necklace, purse, high chair, cradle, soldiers, and 
knife) that did not significantly differentiate be- 
tween boys and girls. The gun and earthmover 
are the two most popular choices of boys, while 
the doll and dishes are most popular with girls. 
This is in line with the findings of Terman and 
Miles (24, p. 12) who found “shooting” and 
“work with machinery” among the most mascu- 
line and “play dolls” and “cook and play house” 
among the most feminine activities of children. 

The failure in the present instance to obtain 
significant differences on every item may be due 
to one or more of several factors: (a) geographi- 
cal or socioeconomic differences between samples 
in the two studies, (b) the use of actual toy ob- 
jects rather than pictures of toys, (c) the tend- 
ency of some children in the present study to 
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make two or three premeditated choices and 
thereafter to choose the remaining items indis- 
criminately or without any apparent forethought, 
and (d) asking the child directly his or her pref- 
erence in contrast to a more indirect approach 
that utilizes an unstructured child figure. The 
first factor may be influential here inasmuch as 
Rabban’s total sample included a considerable 
number of lower social class subjects: thus, the 
two samples differ somewhat in their socioeco- 
nomic composition. That geographical or re- 
gional variations produce differences is also 
possible, although it is quite likely that the toy 
items used are common to practically every 
section of the country, The second factor, toy 
objects versus pictures, may produce different 
choices although it seems reasonable to assume 
a high correlation between them. It is not pos- 
sible to determine to what extent the third 
factor influenced the results, although a slight 
change in the manner of administering the toy 
item section would probably eliminate this as a 
source of failure to obtain significant differences 
between boys and girls on all items. For example, 
instead of presenting all 16 cards at one time 
and having the child make eight consecutive 
choices, the items could be presented in groups 
of four or eight. The influence of the fourth 
factor should be tested not only because of the 
differences between Rabban’s results and the 
present data, but also in view of the implications 
for perceptual theory and methodological prob- 
lems in the field of child and personality study. 
Specifically, results obtained in the present study 
involving the It figure should be compared with 
results based on direct focus on the child him- 
self. If the indirect approach used here facilitates 
a more unrestricted, uninhibited expression of 
sex-role preference in the child, differences in 


the two approaches with suitable controls should 
reflect this fact. 


Eight paired pictures section. Al- 
though toy item choices in themselves 
constitute one basis for defining sex- 
role preference, it was felt that a more 
adequate appraisal could be obtained if 
paired items were included, some of 
which were directly connected with mas- 
culinity-femininity in the adult sex roles 
as well as childhood sex roles. For this 
reason the Eight Paired Pictures section 
was included in the ITSC. The results 
in Table 3 show large and significant dif- 
ferences between boys and girls on each 
of these paired items. The number of 
boys choosing the masculine alternative 


varies from 71 per cent on the boys-girls 
playing item to 91 per cent on the cosme- 
tic-shaving articles item, whereas the 
number of girls choosing the feminine al- 
ternative varies from 40 per cent on the 
sewing-airplane item to 6g per cent on 
the building-baking articles item. These 
results point once again to the fact that 
girls do not show the same preference for 
aspects associated with their sex role as 
is true for boys. In fact, on five out of 
the eight items, half or more of the 
girls express a preference for the mascu- 
line alternative. For example, when 
asked which Indian It would rather be, 
51 per cent of the girls indicated the 
male Indian. When asked which It would 
rather make, an airplane or a handker- 
chief, 60 per cent expressed preference 
for the former. And when asked which 
things, cosmetics or shaving articles, It 
would rather play “grown-ups” with, 50 
per cent chose the latter. These percent- 
ages stand in sharp contrast to those ob- 
tained in the case of boys on these same 
items, of whom 86, 88, and g1 per cent, 
respectively, indicated a preference for 
the masculine alternative. 

The three items on which girls show 
the largest preference for the feminine 
alternative are: cooking-baking articles, 
womens’ shoes, and girls’ dress. Even 
here, however, it is evident that a sizable 
minority of the girls (31, 34, and 38 per 
cent) make masculine choices. 

In the case of boys it is interesting that 
the smallest number of feminine re- 
sponses occur to items containing cos- 
metics and sewing articles. Certainly one 
of the least common patterns of males 
in our culture is the use of lipstick, 
rouge, needle, thread, etc. On the other 
hand, equally as uncommon is the use of 
razor and shaving brush among females; 
yet, half of the girls indicate a preference 
for these articles over cosmetics. 
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TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGES AND DIFFERENCES OF CHOICES OF Boys AND GIRLS ON THE EIGHT PAIRED 
PICTURES SECTION OF THE IT SCALE FOR CHILDREN 


Boys 


Girls 


Female 
choice 
% 


Male 
choice 


% 


Level of 


Female 
confidence 


choice 
0 


Indian princess 
Indian chief 4 
Trousers and shirt 
Dress 3 
Sewing materials 

Airplane parts 


Cosmetic articles 
Shaving articles 


Mechanical tools 
Household objects 


Men’s shoes 
Women’s shoes 


Girls playing 
Boys playing 


Building tools 
Baking articles 


Totals: eight paired 
items 


51 


38 


60 


5° 


49 


34 


5° 


31 


49 Beyond . 


62 Beyond . 


40 


Beyond . 


50 Beyond . 


51 Beyond . 
66 Beyond . 
50 Beyond . 


69 Bevond .oo1 


The item involving girls playing to- 
gether and boys playing together is of 
interest in itself, in view of several studies 
concerned with the sex of playmate 
choices in children. In this connection 
Campbell (8) has concluded that chil- 
dren in the 5-to-8-year age group show 
no definite sex preference; however, 
clear-cut preferences for playmates of the 
same sex, even in younger children, 
have been reported (14). The present re- 
sults in the case of boys suggest that they 
more frequently prefer to play with boys 
than girls. Girls, however, are evenly 
divided, half expressing preference for 
male and half for female playmates. This 
tendency in girls is in line with the over- 
all finding that more girls than boys tend 
to prefer the opposite sex role, one part 
of which seems to involve a preference 


for the opposite rather than the same 
sex playmates. In fact, one of the reasons 
for including this item in the scale is the 
finding that consistent preference for op- 
posite sex playmates is correlated with 
an opposite sex-role preference (24). 

Finally, the magnitude of difference 
between boys and girls with reference to 
degree of masculinity-femininity is seen 
in the fact that 81 per cent of the total 
choices of boys are for the masculine al- 
ternative of the Eight Paired Pictures 
section, while only 55 per cent of the 
choices of girls are for the feminine al- 
ternative. 

Four child-figures section. The last sec- 
tion of the ITSC, the Four Child-Figures 
section, involves the use of four child 
figures to which the child responds by 
indicating the one that It would rather 
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be. This item gets at the problem of sex- 
role preference most directly in the sense 
the child’s response here suggests not 
only his or her desired role but the pre- 
ferred sex itself. In short, the child does 
not simply indicate a preference for ob- 
jects or activities associated with one sex 
or the other; he or she expresses, via It, 
a preference for being a male or female. 
The results once again suggest that girls 
do not show nearly the preference for 
being female as boys show for being male. 
Data contained in Table 4 indicate that 
more than twice as many girls as boys 
express a preference for being a person of 
the opposite sex. Whereas 31 per cent of 
the girls indicate that if It could be any 
kind of a child, It would rather be a boy, 
only 12 per cent of the boys express a 
preference for It wanting to be a girl. 
Responses to the mixed figures, girlish- 
boy (boy dressed as girl) and boyish-girl 
(girl dressed as boy) show that about one- 
fourth of the girls choose the masculin- 
ized girl whereas only one-tenth of the 
boys choose the feminized boy. Although 
this is consistent with the over-all ten- 
dency of girls to respond more in the 
direction of masculinity than of boys 
toward femininity, the fact that it is 
culturally permissible for girls to dress as 
boys but not for boys to dress as girls 
here would appear to be a relevant fac- 


TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGES AND DIFFERENCES OF CHOICES OF 
Boys AND GIRLS ON THE Four CHILD- 
FIGURES SECTION OF THE IT SCALE 
FOR CHILDREN 


Level of 


‘hild fenre Boys’ Girls’ Chi 
Child figure A % square confidence 


Girl 
Boyish Girl 
Girlish Boy 


23.20* Beyond .oo1 
Boy 


* Because of small frequencies in several cells, 
chi square computed by combining Girlish Boy 
and Boyish Girl Choices for,both groups. 


tor. In a sense the same may be said for 
other aspects of the male and female 
roles, i.e., there is less social disapproval 
involved in girls participating in mascu- 
line activities than in boys following fem- 
inine pursuits. Nevertheless there is a 
large and unmistakable sex difference on 
this section of the scale that suggests 
being male is favored over being female. 


This rather pronounced trend is consistent 
with the findings of Terman (25, p. 259) and 
Landis, Landis, and Bolles (15, p. 78) who posed 
the question: “Have you at some time in your . 
life wished that you were of the opposite sex?” 
Terman found in a sample of 792 couples that 
about 31 per cent of the women but only about 
214 per cent of the men indicated they had 
wished they were of the opposite sex; and among 
549 intellectually gifted women or wives of gifted 
men and 547 intellectually gifted men or hus- 
bands of gifted women, Terman’ found that 42 
per cent of the women but only about 514 per 
cent of the men indicated they had sometimes 
wished they were of the opposite sex. And in 
the study by Landis, Landis, and Bolles of 295 
women, 61 per cent reported having wanted to be 
a boy at some time in their lives. 


Thus, in our culture, it seems safe to 
conclude there are many more girls who 
prefer to be male than there are boys 
who prefer to be female. However, the 
distinction between role preference and 
role identification should be kept in 


*From data on gifted subjects in the personal 
files of Dr. Lewis M. Terman, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

*Dr. Ernst G. Beier, University of Utah, in a 
personal communication with the writer and 
based on a study of the parental identifications 
of college students (5), suggests that our entire 
culture pattern is going in the direction of a 
matriarchial society in the sense that girls and 
women seem rapidly to be adopting masculine 
ways, goals, and behavior, and are assuming an 
increasingly dominant role. Such examples as 
the trend toward slim bodies, boyish figures, 
masculine hairdo’s, the wearing of shirts and 
pants, as well as cultural and professional pur- 
suits commonly identified with the male role, 
are cited in this connection. The findings of the 
present investigation are entirely consistent with 
these observations by Beier, and suggest that 
such masculine strivings in girls have an early 
beginning. 
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mind here. ‘The fact that a large percent- 
age of females express a preference for 
being male does not mean that the basic 
sex-role identification of such girls and 
women is masculine. If this were the case 
much more sexual inversion among 
women would exist than is actually 
found. 

It might be suggested in this connec- 
tion, that sex-role inversion is a function 
both of basic identification with and a 
basic preference for the role of the oppo- 
site sex. Thus, for example, a female 
sexual invert is one who has made a 
predominantly masculine identification 
as well as one who strongly prefers the 
masculine role, and vice versa for the 
male invert. This is the pattern found in 
cases of active female homosexuality and, 
conversely, in cases of passive male homo- 
sexuality.” In any event, results of the 
present study suggest that sex-role in- 
version patterns exist in some children in 
early childhood. The possibility of a 
continuation of such tendencies into 
adulthood is a problem that merits care- 
ful consideration and further explora- 
tion. The implications are obvious in 
view of the widespread incidence of 
homosexuality in our culture. 

Test-retest differences in sex-role pat- 
terns. For purposes of determining re- 
liability, the ITSC was readministered 


*A distinction should be made between sex- 
role inversion, i.e., the adoption of the overt and 
covert behavior of the opposite sex, and homosex- 
uality, i.e., sexual activity between two members 
of the same biological sex. The former appears to 
involve an inversion of the entire personality in 
the sense that the invert is one whose thoughts, 
perceptions, attitudes, fantasies, feelings, inter- 
ests, and actions are typical of the opposite sex. 
Homosexuality, then, would be simply another 
manifestation of the individual's inversion. How- 
ever, homosexuality has correlates, forms, and 
manifestations other than those involved in role 
inversion. In short, while sex-role inversion 
typically involves homosexuality, not all homo- 
sexuality is based upon sex-role inversion, 
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about one month after original testing. 
Results show essentially the same differ- 
ences and patterns obtained in original 
testing and discussed above. There is, 
however, a slight but insignificant mean 
shift of boys (114 points upward) and of 
girls (¢ points downward), reflecting, re- 
spectively, a slightly stronger masculine 
preference of boys and feminine prefer- 
ence of girls. 

Reaction time in sex-role choices. The 
reaction time of subjects in making 
choices to sections of the ITSC was re- 
corded, on the assumption that pro- 
longed responses would indicate ambiv- 
alence or confusion. No significant sex 
differences in reaction time, however, 
were found in responses to the combined 
Eight Paired Pictures and in response to 
the Four Child-Figures sections. ‘Thus, if 
girls do experience greater equivocality 
than boys in making component role 
choices, reaction time in the present in- 
stance fails as an indication that such is 
the case. 

Sexual identity attributed to the It- 
figure. Responses to the ITSC were based 
on the use of an ambiguous-sexed draw- 
ing of a child named It. Since the objec- 
tive was to use a figure that has neither 
male nor female characteristics as such, 
the child’s perception of It as a boy or as 
a girl would appear to be governed pri- 
marily not by objective stimulus dimen- 
sions but by the child’s own aspirations 
and desires. The assumption is made that 
children tend to perceive the It-figure in 
terms of their own self-image or preferred 
self-image and thereby attribute to It 
sex-role components that are actually 
operative in themselves. 

At the conclusion of the second testing 
session each child was asked to think of 
a name for It [““Now imagine a real name 
for It, just think of some name It would 
like to have’’]. As may be noted in Table 
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TABLE 5 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN Boys AND GIRLS IN THE 
SEX OF NAME ATTRIBUTED TO THE 
Ir FIGURE 


Level of 
confidence 


Boys Girls 
(NV (N Chi 
=77) =66) Sauare 


Male name 
attributed 
to It 66 36 
16.90 Beyond .oo1 
Female name 
attributed 
to It 30 


5, 85 per cent of the boys gave It a male 
name, while only 45 per cent of the girls 
gave It a female name. Stated differently, 
only 15 per cent of the boys assign a 
female name while 55 per cent of the 
girls assign a male name to It. Again, 
there is the suggestion here of greater 
preference for the male compared to the 
female role. In a general sense this trend 
is consistent with the finding of Amen 
(2), who found in a study of preschool 
children that, in assigning sexual identity 
to a sexless black and white silhouette 
picture of a child, the “same-sex choices 
were less clear for girls than for boys, 
since many of the girls referred to the 
child merely as a ‘baby’” (p. 357). A 
point that should be mentioned with 
reference to the present finding is that 
concerning the It-figure drawing. Despite 
the specific attempt to neutralize sex 
traits in the drawing of It, there is the 
possibility that the figure may be more 
readily perceived as male than female, 
although there was no indication that 
such was the case in testing the present 
group of children. In any event this 
possible source of bias should be investi- 
gated in future research. 

An interesting aspect arises in connec- 
tion with the differences in ITSC scores 
between boys who perceive It as male or 
female and between girls who perceive 


It as male or female. A reasonable predic- 
tion would be that boys naming It a male 
will score more masculine than boys nam- 
ing It a female; and, likewise, girls who 
name It a female will score more femi- 
nine than girls who name It a male. Ac- 
tually, as may be noted in Tables 6 and 
7 there is a significant 13-point mean 
difference in boys and a 27-point mean 
difference in girls, which indicate that 
boys and girls who gave It a name con- 
sistent compared to those who gave It a 
name inconsistent with their own sex 
are, respectively, more masculine and 
more feminine in role preference. 

Social class in relation to sex roles. Al- 
though the present sample constituted 
a relatively homogeneous middle-class 
group, it was subdivided on the basis of 
the father’s occupational status into three 
smaller groups that might be termed: 
upper-middle, middle, and lower-middle 
class. Comparisons were made among 
these three classes; no significant mean 
differences were found. It would appear 
that the relative homogeneity of children 
in the present study with respect to over- 
all middle-class status is related to the 
uniformity of sex-role preference scores 
when intraclass divisions are made. The 
findings of Rabban (19), however, sug- 
gest that definite differences in sex-role 
behavior do exist between children from 
different social classes. This problem of 
sex-role preference and identification of 
children of widely different social class 
statuses is an important area for future 
research. 

Siblings in relation to sex roles. A 
final comparison was made between the 
ITSC scores of children who had, or did 
not have, siblings of the same and/or 
opposite sex. This analysis was made on 
the assumption that the presence or ab- 
sence of siblings might have a bearing on 
the sex-role preference of these children. 
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TABLE 6 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN SCORES ON THE IT SCALE FOR CHILDREN OF Boys WHO 
ATTRIBUTE A MALE OR A FEMALE NAME TO THE IT FIGURE 


N 


CR Level of 


Mean SD confidence 


Boys who give It a male name 66 


Boys who give It a female name II 


69.76 14.72 


57-09 16.10 


The results do not support this assump- 
tion in the case of girl groups, in which 
no significant differences were observed. 
In the case of boys, however, a 7-point 
mean difference, significant at the .o5 
level, is obtained between boys who had 
only sister(s) and those who had only 
brother(s), the former group being less 
masculine in their responses than the lat- 
ter group. This trend appears reasonable 
in the sense that a boy who has one or 
more sisters normally would be exposed 
to a greater degree of feminine patterns 
than a boy who has one or more 
brothers. A difference of about the same 
magnitude and in the same direction was 
also found between boys having only 
sister(s) and those having both brother(s) 
and sister(s). This difference approaches 
significance (.10 level). These results sug- 
gest the possibility of some degree of 
feminization in the case of boys who have 
only sister(s) as siblings. Such results 
must be interpreted with caution, how- 
ever, since out of 12 possible compari- 
sons, only these two differences reach or 
approach significant levels. In addition, 
there is no corresponding trend evident 


in the case of girls. A factor not con- 
sidered in these comparisons is whether 
or not the child’s sibling(s) were older or 
younger than he or she. It would seem 
reasonable, for example, that the influ- 
ence of an older sister on a boy’s develop- 
ing sex-role pattern would be different 
from the influence of a younger sister. 
In any event, the position of a child in 
the family with respect to the presence 
or absence of siblings of the same or 
opposite sex undoubtedly has a forma- 
tive influence on his or her sex-role de- 
velopment and should receive further 
study. No less important in this con- 
nection would be the degree to which the 
parents, through their attitudes and feel- 
ings, approve and encourage the child 
in his or her sex-role development and 
behavior. In short, the relationship be- 
tween the structural and dynamic con- 
stellation of the family and the sex-role 
preference of children is a crucial prob- 
lem that merits further and more exact 
analysis. 


SUMMARY 


The present study was concerned with 


TABLE 7 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN SCORES ON THE IT SCALE FOR CHILDREN OF GIRLS WHO 
ATTRIBUTE A MALE OR A FEMALE NAME TO THE IT FIGURE 


N 


Mean SD CR 


Level of 


confidence 


Girls who give It a male name 


Girls who give It a female name 


46.64 92.95 


5.86 Beyond .oor 


19.40 14.79 


17 
2.34 .02 
36 
30 
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TABLE 5 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN Boys AND GIRLS IN THE 


SEX OF NAME ATTRIBUTED TO THE 
It FIGURE 


Boys Girls Chi Level of 
=77) =66) square confidence 


Male name 
attributed 
to It 66 30 
16.90 Beyond .oo1 
Female name 
attributed 
to It 30 


5, 85 per cent of the boys gave It a male 
name, while only 45 per cent of the girls 
gave It a female name. Stated differently, 
only 15 per cent of the boys assign a 
female name while 55 per cent of the 
girls assign a male name to It. Again, 
there is the suggestion here of greater 
preference for the male compared to the 
female role. In a general sense this trend 
is consistent with the finding of Amen 
(2), who found in a study of preschool 
children that, in assigning sexual identity 
to a sexless black and white silhouette 
picture of a child, the “same-sex choices 
were less clear for girls than for boys, 
since many of the girls referred to the 
child merely as a ‘baby’” (p. 357). A 
point that should be mentioned with 
reference to the present finding is that 
concerning the It-figure drawing. Despite 
the specific attempt to neutralize sex 
traits in the drawing of It, there is the 
possibility that the figure may be more 
readily perceived as male than female, 
although there was no indication that 
such was the case in testing the present 
group of children. In any event this 
possible source of bias should be investi- 
gated in future research. 

An interesting aspect arises in connec- 
tion with the differences in ITSC scores 
between boys who perceive It as male or 
female and between girls who perceive 


It as male or female. A reasonable predic- 
tion would be that boys naming It a male 
will score more masculine than boys nam- 
ing It a female; and, likewise, girls who 
name It a female will score more femi- 
nine than girls who name It a male. Ac- 
tually, as may be noted in Tables 6 and 
7 there is a significant 13-point mean 
difference in boys and a 27-point mean 
difference in girls, which indicate that 
boys and girls who gave It a name con- 
sistent compared to those who gave It a 
name inconsistent with their own sex 
are, respectively, more masculine and 
more feminine in role preference. 

Social class in relation to sex roles. Al- 
though the present sample constituted 
a relatively homogeneous middle-class 
group, it was subdivided on the basis of 
the father’s occupational status into three 
smaller groups that might be termed: 
upper-middle, middle, and lower-middle 
class. Comparisons were made among 
these three classes; no significant mean 
differences were found. It would appear 
that the relative homogeneity of children 
in the present study with respect to over- 
all middle-class status is related to the 
uniformity of sex-role preference scores 
when intraclass divisions are made. The 
findings of Rabban (19), however, sug- 
gest that definite differences in sex-role 
behavior do exist between children from 
different social classes. This problem of 
sex-role preference and identification of 
children of widely different social class 
Statuses is an important area for future 
research. 

Siblings in relation to sex roles. A 
final comparison was made between the 
ITSC scores of children who had, or did 
not have, siblings of the same and/or 
opposite sex. This analysis was made on 
the assumption that the presence or ab- 
sence of siblings might have a bearing on 
the sex-role preference of these children. 
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TABLE 6 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN SCORES ON THE IT SCALE FOR CHILDREN OF Boys WHO 
ATTRIBUTE A MALE OR A FEMALE NAME TO THE IT FIGURE 


N 


CR Level of 


Mean SD confidence 


Boys who give It a male name 66 


Boys who give It a female name II 


69.76 


57.09 


The results do not support this assump- 
tion in the case of girl groups, in which 
no significant differences were observed. 
In the case of boys, however, a 7-point 
mean difference, significant at the .05 
level, is obtained between boys who had 
only sister(s) and those who had only 
brother(s), the former group being less 
masculine in their responses than the lat- 
ter group. This trend appears reasonable 
in the sense that a boy who has one or 
more sisters normally would be exposed 
to a greater degree of feminine patterns 
than a boy who has one or more 
brothers. A difference of about the same 
magnitude and in the same direction was 
also found between boys having only 
sister(s) and those having both brother(s) 
and sister(s). This difference approaches 
significance (.10 level). These results sug- 
gest the possibility of some degree of 
feminization in the case of boys who have 
only sister(s) as siblings. Such results 
must be interpreted with caution, how- 
ever, since out of 12 possible compari- 
sons, only these two differences reach or 
approach significant levels. In addition, 
there is no corresponding trend evident 


in the case of girls. A factor not con- 
sidered in these comparisons is whether 
or not the child’s sibling(s) were older or 
younger than he or she. It would seem 
reasonable, for example, that the influ- 
ence of an older sister on a boy’s develop- 
ing sex-role pattern would be different 
from the influence of a younger sister. 
In any event, the position of a child in 
the family with respect to the presence 
or absence of siblings of the same or 
opposite sex undoubtedly has a forma- 
tive influence on his or her sex-role de- 
velopment and should receive further 
study. No less important in this con- 
nection would be the degree to which the 
parents, through their attitudes and feel- 
ings, approve and encourage the child 
in his or her sex-role development and 
behavior. In short, the relationship be- 
tween the structural and dynamic con- 
stellation of the family and the sex-role 
preference of children is a crucial prob- 
lem that merits further and more exact 
analysis. 


SUMMARY 


The present study was concerned with 


TABLE 7 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN SCORES ON THE IT SCALE FOR CHILDREN OF GIRLS WHO 
ATTRIBUTE A MALE OR A FEMALE NAME TO THE IT FIGURE 


N 


CR Level of 


confidence 


Mean 


Girls who give It a male name 


Girls who give It a female name 


46.64 


Beyond .oor 
19.40 


17 
| 14.72 
2.34 
16.10 
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36 || 22.25 
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the nature, patterns, and differences of 
sex-role preference in young children. 
Seventy-eight male and 68 female middle- 
class kindergarten children, ages 5-4 to 
6-4, were used as subjects. A sex-role 
preference scale, the /t Scale for Children 
(ITSC), consisting of 36 picture cards, 
3 by 4 inches, depicting various objects, 
figures, and activities associated with mas- 
culine or feminine roles, was constructed 
and administered. A child-figure drawing 
named It, unstructured as to sex, was 
used, and each subject was asked to make 
choices for It. All conclusions of the 
present study are based on responses to 
this scale, the test-retest reliability of 
which (at an interval of one month) is 
.69 for boys and .82 for girls. 

The findings are as follows: (a) large 
and significant differences occur between 
boys and girls, suggesting the existence of 
definite, relatively dichotomous sex-role 
patterns in young children. (b) A num- 
ber of children in both groups showed a 
mixed preference pattern, indicating ac- 
ceptance of components of both the 
male and female roles; this tendency was 
about twice as frequent in girls as in 
boys. (c) Some children in both groups 
showed a strong opposite-sex role prefer- 
ence; this tendency is more frequent and 
more pronounced in girls than in boys. 
(d) Boys show significantly greater pref- 
erence for the masculine role than girls 
show for the feminine role. (e) Evidence 
for the assumption of greater prestige 
and value in the male compared to the 
female role in young children was found 
in the analysis of separate items of the 
ITSC. Among 16 sex-typed toy object 


items, 70 per cent of all choices of boys 
are masculine; only 49 per cent of the 
choices of girls are feminine. On paired 
items reflecting aspects of masculinity- 
femininity, from 71 to g1 per cent of the 
boys chose the masculine alternative, 
whereas from 40 to 6g per cent of the 
girls chose the feminine alternative. On 
the section that involved a choice be- 
tween wanting to be a boy or a girl or a 
mixture of both, only about one boy in 
10 projected a preference for the female, 
while nearly one girl in three expressed 
a preference for the male. (f) Retesting a 
month following original testing showed 
essentially the same differences and pat- 
terns obtained in the first testing. (g) No 
significant sex differences in reaction time 
in making sex-role choices were found 
(h) Eighty-five per cent of the boys, but 
only 45 per cent of the girls, gave the 
It figure a name consistent with their 
own sex. (?) No significant differences 
were found between upper-middle, mid- 
dle, and lower-middle class subgroupings 
of the total group. (j) Boys who have only 
sister(s) scored somewhat more feminine 
than boys having only brother(s); and 
there was a similar tendency among the 
boys having both brother(s) and sister(s). 
No significant differences were found rel- 
ative to this variable among girl groups. 

Hypotheses and implications of the 
present investigation were briefly re- 
viewed in terms of the nature of identi- 
fication, sex differences in the acceptance 
of sex roles, culturally determined con- 
flicts in sex-role behavior, and homo- 
sexuality in relation to sex-role develop- 
ment. 
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